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THR LITTLE GIRL AND CAT. 

The story of the Little Girl and Cat, is not 
without instruction to children of all ages. It 
runs thus: 

GIRL. 
‘Kitty! you must not scratch, 
Wor show your nails at all ; 
Now let me have your paw, 
Just like a velvet ball. 
CAT. 
Agreed, my little dame, 
But you too must take care, 
You do not squeeze too hard, 
Nor pinch, nor pull my hair. 
Little Miss, in sport, again 
Squeezed the cat and gave her pain, 
Puss again, in cat-like mood, 
Struck her arm and dré@w some blood. 
Scarcely was the treaty spoken, 
When, on both sides, it was broken. 
Such friends as these, so careless and so rough, 
Would be much nearer to keep further off. 


Moral Gales. 
; ont GINAL. 


THE SOUTH. 

The sunny south with its vines and fra- 
gtant groves, its joyous birds and bright 
colored flowers!' I lote it for its deep 
blue sky and for the thousand images of 
beauty? which gladden its smiling valleys 
and hills. Though the evergreen which 
decked ‘ the green hills of my fatherland,’ 
is a stranger here, and the hemlock and 
spruce are not found among the waving 
pines, the drooping willows and the fra- 
grant magnolias of Georgia; still, it is a 

. land of sunshine and beautiful creations all 
its own. 

Winter is now here, but the last flower 
of the garden. has not yet faded, and many 
asweet warbler‘is lingering among the 
green pines and leafless oaks, awaiting the 
return of spring. Then the green grass 
will spring up beneath dur feet; the hya- 
cinth, the narcissus, the violet and the 
rose will breathe their sweet odours around 
us, and the dear litfle mocker will build in 
the woodbines surrounding the porch. 
The mocker that rouses me from my morn- 
ing slumbers, and in the still night hours 
of summer, when the bright moonbeams 
are softly stealing into my room, warbles 
its sweet melodies in the evergreen trees 
which shadow my window. How often 

ve its quick, lively notes awakened me 
from my midnight dreams, and in the holy 
stillness I have listened to its changing 
notes, now soft and low, and now swelling 
louder and louder, till again they melt 
Sway into a cadence of melancholy, so pa- 
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thetic, that the spirit 

depths of the soul are 

stirred as by some magic 

power! and a spell is 

thrown over the heart, 

such as is seldom felt in 

the busy excitements of 

the day; but in those 

hours of stillness alone, 

when thought soars afar 

into the vast illimitable 

space surrounding us, 

when God seems looking 

down in love from the 

bright heavens dbove, 

and guardian angels 

watching over our homes. 

God dwells in star-lit 

heavens, but the spirit of 

Peace too rests over the 

woody glens, the sylvan 

shades and the moun- 

tain solitudes. It breathes in the low 

whisper of the breeze. in tht solemn rustle 

of the waving pines and the gentle murmur 
of gushing streams. 

Bright and fairy land of the south! The 
soul of poesy and love broods over thy 
rocks and rills, thy smiling valleys and ver- 
nal hills. Go to the forest shades or 
climb the mountain side, stand by the 
dashing waterfall or list to the melody of 
birds, and laughing brooks, and say if this 
ts not a fairy land of beautiful visions and 
poetic dreams! (r further south in the 
‘floral land,’ where the crystal streams 
play in the glittering sunbeams and the 
wild flowers bend with every breeze which 
stirs the fragrant air, where the orange 
trees, and the cypress grows, and bright 
plumaged warblers wake melody in every 
shady bower, in the, bright flowery land, 
dwells not the soul of song? Or is it 
alone, 

‘ The soul of man by its hopes and dreams 
That lights up all nature with living gleams ? 
No, there isa charm in the warm southern 
breezes, which open the leaves of the 
young spring flowers, in the mingled 
sounds of a thousand wildwood melodies, 
and in the joyous, life-giving sunshine; a 
hidden influence, by which the soul of man 
is linked to the beautiful in nature. 

Who has not experienced its power? or 
who is there that can look unmoved, upon 
the charms spread out before him in this 
favored southern land ? 

Who that does not feel his heart glow 
with gratitude to his Maker, as the chang- 
ing seasons come and depart, each paint- 
ing the landscape with its own peculiar 
hue, and bringing fresh bounties to glad- 
den the dwellings of man. 

Let us ramble into the green woods in 
the spring-time of the year, and what can 
rival the freshness and beauty of the new 
awakened earth*? Or when the warm 
breath of summer has deepened the forest 
shade, and ripened the rich golden fruits ; 
when the summer clouds have a brighter 
glow and the flowers a mellower tint, then 
the green earth is stillrobed in loveliness, 
still brightened by sunshine and joy.— 
Let autumn’s winds steal over the fields, 
and summer’s flowers bow their young 
heads; but the forest’s glory has not yet 
gone, for dressed in the rainbow’s fairy 
tints, the green earth is beautiful still. 
Nor have winter’s chilly blasts in this sun- 
ny clime, the power all traces of the lovely 
to efface, for many a flower even now, lifts 
its smiling face, and green leaves are bud- 
ding forth. Not so, ‘where the lakes are 
locked, and the foliage dies.’ There, no 
world of sunshine will greet the eye, until 





the vernal breath of spring shall have melt- 
ed the snow and awakened the energies of 
nature to life again. 

Let the child of the south bless God for 
his pleasant home, and when his feet wan- 
der among flowry paths and by cool flow- 
ing streams, may he not forget the Hand 
that spread out the green earth like an 
Eden paradise around him. ’ 

Macon, Ga. Mary Even. 











Learning. 
iia hed 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. 


NO. 3. 


After much deliberation, my parents de- 
cided that I should go from home to school. 
The question where, was decided, and pre- 
parations commenced for my departure. 
O, that was a happy time for me, I was 
almost beside myself with joy. | Foolish 
child—joyous, at the thought of leaving 
home. But thenI had never left it, and 
knew not what it was to be entirely among 
strangers. When it became known among 
my young friends that I was really going 
to'a seminary, I became quite an import- 
ant personage at once, in their view, and I 
confess I could not help feeling somewhat 
exalted “even at the anticipation of m 
new situation. Parting calls had been 
made, the last new dress finished, and 
placed in the new trunk, before I began to 
realize that Iwas to leave home. It was 


| evening—in the morning I was to start. 


We all gathered around the cheerful fire, 
for the last time for several months. The 
children had begged to sit up a little later, 
on my account, and permission had been 
granted ; but why were they all so quiet? 

It pained me to see them thus, and I tried 
to be cheerful, but it would not do, so after 
a few attempts at conversation, I became 
silent again. Little Willie, darling child, 
crept softly up to my chair, and asked me 
totake him up. Putting his little soft 
hand on my cheek and kissing me, said: 

‘ What is the matter, sister, won’t you 
come back again?’ Then I thought how 
much I should miss his affectionate caresses. 
The evening passed, and the morning came. 
I was dressed early, and went through the 
house to take a last look at its familiar 
places. I could eat no breakfast for ex- 
citement had taken away my appetite. 0, 
we never again have the same feelings 
which we do on leaving home for the first 
time. 

’ The stage came to the door—children 
crowded around, to kiss me ‘good bye.’— 
My mother placed my shawl over my 
shoulders, tied my bonnet, and kissing me, 
bade me write often. My fatherled me to 
the carriage, placed a piece of paper in my 
hand, and turned towards the house. The 
door wasclosed. The driver mounted his 
box, and I was whirled rapidly away from 
my early home. I opened fhe paper which 
my father had givenme. Itcontained only 
these words, ‘My daughter, in seeking to 
improve your mind, neglect not the educa- 
tion of your heart. Learn of Jesus, live 
near to Him, and I shall not fear for your 
safety, although exposed to many tempta- 
tions.’ 

While reading this, the kind advice of 
my mother came to my mind, and I offered 
a silent prayer, that the teachings of those 
precious parents might not be in vain. 

Next week I will tell you something of 
my journey, and my, first impression of 
seminary life. , Erwa. 

Brownsville, Me. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE COTTAGE UNDER THE HILL. 
This cottage was occupied by a widow 
and her three childfen, a son and two 
daughters. The mother was the daughter of 
poor parents, who died and left her, at the 
early age of fifteen, under the care of a 
rich uncle. His only son became much at- 
tached to his cousin, which finally resulted 
in marriage. Being of a roving disposi- 
tion, he entered the army, and had obtained 
the rank of captain when he died. Her 
uncle, by misfortune, lost his property, and 
she was left with nothing but the cottage 
before mentioned. There in her rocking 
chair, she sat sewing day after day, to sup- 
port herself and children. She thus strug- 
gled four long years with poverty, barely 
maintaining her family, and not being able 
to send her children to school. But at 
this period, she was offered the privilege 
of sending her eldest daughter for half 
price to the high school in the village.— 
Circumstances seemed to forbid her accept- 
ance of this offer. Her daughter had not 
proper clothing, and she had no money to 
purchase new. Besides, she had not food 
sufficient to last her more gathan a week, 
arid her scanty earnings must go for this. 
How was she to pay even half price? But 
just then a kind lady stepped in, to whom 
she made known her wants. This lady had 
clothes which she readily pave tu the widow 
and took measures to raise a subscription, 
which amounted to twenty-five dollars. 
The widow’s thankfulness knew no bounds, 
and with a joy at heart she commenced 
preparing her daughter’s wardrobe. This 
was soon done, and the next morning she 
informed her daughter that she was to at- 
tend school. One week from this she 
entered the school, and by her good con- 
duct, gained the good will of her compan- 
ions and teacher. She advanced rapidly 
in her studies, and was soon enabled to 
teach her brother and sister at home. 

Weeks and months passed by, and the 
widow was happy in seeing her younger 
children improve, and knowing that Emma, 
(for that was her daughter’s name) had 
risen to the first class in school. 

Passing over the remainder of the year, 
let us now enter the cottage again. Itdoes 
not present the appearance it did before. 
The easy rocking-chair is before the fire, 
and the mother is resting from sewing, 
while the daughter is placing small pack- 
ages in her brother and sister’s* stockings, 
hanging by the fire side, for to-morrow is 
the New Year. Six months later the high 
school closed, and Emma received the pre- 
mium for reciting the most correctly, and 
for producing the best compositions. The 
ensuing spring, Emma was to attend the 
academy at B The principal was a 
relation of her mother’s, and hearing of her 
situation, resolved to take Emma under his 
care, and assist her in completing her edu~ 
cation. This he did, and after three years. 
absence from home she returned an accom- 
plished lady. Her return was on New 
Year’s day, and that was a day long to be 
remembered by the inmates of the cottage, 
Emma’s hand was soon sought and won, 
by a pious and wealthy young gentleman. 
It need not be added that he was every way 
worthy of her, and that she used her wealth 
in the best manner. The lowly cot was. 
soon exchanged for a princely mansion in 
the city of New York. Her mother was 
kindly cared for, while her brother and sis- 
ter were sent to the same institution where 
she received her education, and they both 
rose to high stations in life. 

Attention and study ‘will accomplish 
almost any thing. MIRABELLA. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








Nursery. 
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ORIGINAL. 
THE SUGAR HAT. 


Bright eyed little Hattie! with what a 
light heart and bounding step did she trip 
daily to school, with her bag of books on 
one arm, and leading her little sister by 
her side. A loving little creature was she, 
when, school being over, she would lay 
aside her bonnet and shawl,.and amuse her 
sister and little brother with their play- 
things, ever preferring to increase their hap- 
piness, by novel arrangements of the play- 
things so long used between them. 

It happened, one day, that as Hattie 
passed the toy shop near her house, anew 
attraction presented itself in the shape of 
a sugar hat, of brilliant red and yellow, so 
cunning that she could not resist the de- 
sire of stopping to look at it when going 
toschool. She kept thinking of that beau- 
tiful sugar hat when she should have been 
studying her lessor’, and so failed in her 
class, to her own dissatisfaction and the 
grief of her teacher. On returning from 
school she felt more at leisure, and stood 
longer at the window admiring it, thinking 
how nicely it would fit her little boy-dolly 
that only needed a hat to make his dress 
complete. How she wished she had some 
money to buy it! But her mother was not 
accustomed to keep her supplied with pen- 
nies, and she had not a cent in the world. 
Several days passed; the sugar hat kept 
ifs place in the window, and very often had 
a place in Hattie’s mind, with no indica- 
tions of passing into her possession. 

One day, as Hattie chanced to be stroll- 
ing over the house, she saw the spare cham- 
ber door open, which was usually kept 
locked, and she must needs step in cauti- 
ougjy to take a look at the neatly arranged 


room. The flowers and birds on the chintz | 


counterpane amused her. She thought 
them so beautiful, she almost forgot she 
was on forbidden ground, and with every 
step gained courage. She talked to the 
birds and flowers, for her little heart was 
happy, smoothed her hands over the ample 
folds of the curtains, and, passing from one 
piece of furniture to another, passed before 
the wash-stand. Here the pretty china, 
the gilded flowers and bright knobs upon 
the drawer, were a strong attraction, and 
while clasping her hand over the smooth 
knobs what should come but a desire to 
open the drawer, which she did, so softly ! 
and lo! there lay a cent—only one cent! 
At the sight of it her mind reverted to the 
sugar hat in the toy-shop window, and an 
irresistable thought passed before her, that 
by using that cent she might possess what 
she had so long desired. Might she not 
take it, and put one there sometime in its 
place? She took it in her hand, and as a 
chilly feeling came over her nearly stopping 
her breath, she laid it down, and turned to 
look about the room. How the happy 
scene had faded! The massive curtains 
which draped the windows and bed, might 
conceal some one looking upon her. Her 
heart beat violently, for it was the first 
wrong she had been conscious of commit- 
ting, and she was aboutshutting the draw- 
er, when once more that pretty sugar hat 
plead for a place among her little posses- 
sions. ‘Again she looked at and handled 
the cent, her resolution to shut the drawer 
was shaken; she took the cent which be- 
longed to another, and left the room. 

Hattie passed out of the house, and 
swiftly ran to the toy-shop and made her 
purchase. 
itself. If she shewed the toy, her mother 
would inquire how she came by it,. and 
Hattie had never told a lie wilfully, nor 
could she now bring herself to tell one; 
neither did she wish to confesshersin, and 
so, while doubting what to do, she thought 
she would hide it from the sight of her 
little brother and sister, for whose sakes 
she at first desired to possess it. 

It was a difficult matter for Hattie to de- 
cide where it would be safe to put it. She 
tried many places, but, imagining it might 
be discovered, she changed again, until 
at last, as the tea-bell rang, she laid it in 
the corner of the entry near her chamber 
door, and hastened down stairs. 

While sitting at the table with happy 
faces all around her, she alone was sad. 
Her mother noticed her altered manner, 
but supposed she might be unwell, and 
thought the night’s rest would restore her 
wonted cheerfulness. ‘The children, pre- 


But now, a new idea presented |- 


pared for the night, knelt around their mo- 
ther’s knee to say their prayers, and when 
it came to Hattie’s turn, what was her mo- 
ther’s surprise when she burst into tears, 
and, rising, threw her arms around her mo- 
ther’s neck, said she could not say her 
prayers, she was so wicked. She then 
confessed all to her mother—how she had 
coveted the sugar hat, and, when she came 
across the cent, how she was tempted, and 
did not run away from the temptation, but 
stole it, and spent it at the toy-shop. She 
told her mother where it was hid, and beg- 
ged her to take it and do what she chose 
with it. , 

Her mother did not try to comfort her, 
but explained to her how the sins of the 
thoughts are as wicked in the sight of the 
All-seeing God as are the actions which 
often follow them. She told her that the 
dishonest possession of coveted good always 
brought great unhappiness to the mind, 
that by keeping the fear of the Lord before 
her eyes, she might ever escape the suffer- 
ing she at present endured. 

Her mother then knelt with them and 
asked God’s blessing upon them for the 
night, earnestly commending the stray 
lamb to the faithful Shepherd who watch- 
eth tenderly over his flock. 

Hattie, relieved of her burden of sin, 
went more carefully and thankfully on her 
course in life, adopting, and acting up to, 
the sin-preventing motto, ‘Thou, God, 
seest me.’ ; EB. M. 8. 

Jamaica Plain. 








Natural fistorp. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


Seeing one day in the Companion a piece 
headed ‘ Fun loving animals,’ I was forci- 
bly reminded of my little ground squirrel ; 
its propensity for fun was so great, that 
when under its influence, nothing would 
intimidate it, it would run up the quilt, 
and when upon the bed rush back and 
forth with a motion more resembling flying 
than anything else. We would place our 
hands upon the bed, and Buring after a mo- 
ment ofstillness, like a kitten, would make 
a sudden spring and pretend to bite, though 
it never attempted to hurt, even in its 
wildest moods. When thus inclined for 
fun, you could not stop the little creature, 
take and throw it upon the floor, the next 
instant like a mouse it would run up the 


‘ bed clothes, ready for another spring, and 


this game of romps would continue between 
it and my little boy for more than an hour. 
This little creature was remarkable more 
on account of being self-tamed than any 
thing else. An old one, as all it habits 
proved it, allowed the children to take ,it 
up when in the woods, and the instant they 
put it into my hand after eating a hearty 
supper of chesnuts, it curled itself round as 
a kitten would do, and went to sleepin the 
palm of the hand. Its appetite and activity 
showed perfect health, I think it would 
therefore puzzle a naturalist to explain the 
reason of its extraordinary tameness. Other 
ground squirrels were caught, but they 
proved so distressingly timid, that it was 
impossible to keep them. My little pet 
seemed to have perfect confidence in every 
person and every thing, would run in and 
out of a parrot’s cage, was always at large, 
and by this very confiding nature it met 
its untimely end. THE EXILe. 














Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE JUVENILE SEWING SOCIETY. 

‘Oh papa,’ cried an interesting little girl 
of some seven summers, bursting into the 
room where Mer father was sitting. ‘Oh 
papa, sister Kate says, that the girls are 
going to get up a Juvenile sewing society, 
and mamma says that I can sew well énough 
to join it, but they have to pay ten cents 
for a fee and Ihave no money to pay for 
one.’ 

* And does my little daughter wish me 
to give her the money?’ asked her father. 

*Oh no, but could not I hem some hand- 
kerchief for you, and earn it, papa?’ 

‘A bright thought, my dear; I will buy 
some this evening. but it is now your bed- 
time so good night.’ ‘Good night, papa.’ 

mma retired to bed*but not to sleep; 





her mind was too much occupied with the 





new society, for sleep. ‘And what was 
this new society >", some may ask; was it 
‘ for obtaining money to use for their own 
selfish purposes?’ Oh no, it was far bet- 
ter than that. It was for obtaining money 
to send missionaries to the benighted hea- 
then.” ; 
Long did she talk with her sister Kate 
about it, and, when at last she fell asleep, 
it was only todream ofitagain. The next , 
morning when she awoke, she found three | 
nice handkerchiefs, with sewing silk, 
needies, and thimble on the table beside 
her, and after dressing herself neatly, and 
offering up her morning prayer, she 
commenced hemming a bandkerchief. Now 
it may seem like nothing, to those of riper 
years to hema few handkerchiefs, yet it was 
quite an undertaking for little Emma, who 
was not much used toit. As the school 
which she attended, took up the greater 
part of her time, she did not get along with 
her handkerchiefs very fast. The next 
Saturday was to bea holiday, and the little 
girls were intending to have a picnic party 
in aneighboring grove, therefore, Emma 
was chosen queen of it. It cost her many a 
bitter regret to give it up, which she at 
last did. ‘Emma staid at home, finished 
her handkerchiefs, and received her ten 
cents, besides a greatdeal of approbation 
from her parents, who were rejoiced to find 
their little girl so steady and persevering. 
The society flourished, and at the end of 
a year, sent eight dollars to the cause of 
foreign missions. 

Emma continued one of the most efficient 
Members of it, until her father moved from 
the place, which was five years afterwards. 

Girls, copy from Emma, and remember 
that although she did not accomplish her 
object without self-denial, yet she was well 
rewarded, at least, by her own conscience. 

Apa. 








Parental. 


ORIGINAL. 


ELLEN MERTON. 


‘ How hard it is to be poor,’ said little 
Ellen Merton, as she came running in from 
school, while tears were sparkling in her 
bright Llue eyes evincing the deep emotion 
within. 

* Why, what is the matter, my daughter? 
exclaimed her mother. 

‘ Why mother, don’t you think that Lau- 
ra Bell has been teazing me about my dress 
all the way from school; she said she 
should think my bonnet was just from Paris, 
and wondered why all genteel ladies did 
not have one just like it, then pointed to 
my dress, which you mended so neatly, 
and told the girls to see how it was patch- 
ed, when most of them burst into a laugh, 
and oh! fnother! you do not know how 
badly I felt, I could hardly help speaking 
angrily to them; but I remembered what 
you said about the duty of loving our ene- 
mies, and did not reply. 

‘Well, my daughter, Iam very glad you 
remembered it. I hope you will always 
love and pray for your enemies.’ But her 
heart was saddened in thinking of her dear 
child’s enduring the scorn of her unfeeling 
companions, checking the buoyancy of 
her young spirit, simply because they were 
poor; but not a murmur escaped her lips. 
No; she felt to bow meekly to the will of 
heaven. 

Mrs. Merton was a widow, and Ellen her 
only child. They were formerly in easy 
circumstances, but at the death of her hus- 
band, it was found that frequent losses had 
consumed their property; consequently, 
Mrs. Merton was dependant on her own 
efforts to support herself and child. Ac- 
cordingly, she rented a small tenement, 
and plied herself to needle-work, trusting 
in God’s promises to the widow and the 
fatherless, striving, meanwhile, to train up 
Ellen in the fear of the Lord. 

But we will pass over a few years in 
their history and see the changes time had 
wrought. Ellen was now eighteen years 
of age, and happily united in marriage with 
a young man of piety and worth. As the 
fruits of his industry, he had purchased for 
their home, a beautiful cottage shaded by 
honeysuckle and woodbine, within whose 
walls the widowed motger became a wel- 
come inmate, and spent in peace and quiet~- 
ness the remnant of her days. . Providence 
continued to smile upon them most propiti- 
ously, but Ellen still humble in prosperity 











that each new blessing came from God. 

But we will not forget to notice Laura 
Bell, the unfeeling girl who treated Ellen 
so scornfully a few years before. With 


| her, fortune had assumed a frowning face, 


Though her father was then considerably 
wealthy, he had by adverse circumstances 
been reduced to poverty, which, with the 


| misfortune of being an invalid, left him 


with no means of providing for the support 
of his family. The proud Laura was now 
obliged to betake herself to employment, 
to aid both herself and parents. Mark 


often prompted to visit their humble 
cot, and like some ‘ ministering angel,’ she 
wended her way thither, bearing tokens of 
mercy, and administering to their wants in 
many ways. Onone of these occasions, 
the proud spirit of Laura relented, and she 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh! Ellen, how can you be g0 
kind, when I used to treat you so scornful- 


ly? Itis too much! Can you, will you 
forgive me?’ ‘Yes, dear Laura! I have 
long since forgiven you. Oh! do not 


speak ofthe past, but may you now seek 
for tLat happiness which comes from above, 
this will not forsake us whatever be our 
lot.’ 
Ellen soon had the happiness of seeing 
her friend a humble Christian, and she 
often acknowledges it was Ellen’s Christian 
example which induced her to seek the 
Lord, and no friend, aside from her own 
family, was esteemed so highly as Ellen. 

May we not learn from the story of Ellen 
the wickedness of despising the poor? 
Rather let us strive by acts of kindness, to 
shed rays of sunshine on their pathway, 
for we know not how soon we may be cal- 
led to drink from the cup of poverty, per- 
haps a bitterer draught than they. 

Viota GLENWooD. 


Biography. 
- WILLIAM GOODELL. 


WHAT HE WAS AND WHAT HE BECAME, 

















We are so often called upon to follow the 
vicious and wayward child down the path 
of sorrow and shame, that when an oppo- 
site history is presented to us, it is doubl 
gratifying. . 

Not long since, we entered a church on 
the Lord’s day afternoon, and were quite 
impressed with the appearance of the 
preacher. He spoke in rather a quick and 
abrupt manner, but with much earnestness 
and simplicity ; and on inquiry, we learn- 
ed that he wgs a returned missionary—a 
Mr. Goodell. Having often seen his name, 
in connection with missionary intelligence, 
we were glad of the opportunity to see his 
face and hear his voice, and as he rapidly 
sketched the history of his voyage to the 
land of darkness and of the shadow of 
death, and the interesting scenes through 
which he had passed during thirty years’ 
absence, the thought occurred to us—How 
was this man first led to think of the mis- 
sionary. life? Where did he go to school? 
Is he from New England? Were his pa- 
rents godly people, &c., &c. 

It was not long before we saw an answer 
to several of these inquiries. . It came 
from John Adams, Esq., a missionary of 
the American Sunday School Union, who 
has been long laboring in Illinois, and was 
addressed to a sunday-schvol in New York. 
We give the narrative in Mr. Adams’s 
words. 

‘The first time I saw him was at my 
door, as I was leaving the house to open 
the academy, after a short vacation. He 
addressed me modestly, and inquired, * Are 
you Mr. Adams?’ ‘ Yes.’ “* Well, I want 
to enter your academy.’ ‘ Very well, go 
with me.’ ‘Can I have ‘charity ?’’ ‘ That 
will depend upon circumstances. If, upon 
trial for one quarter, you are found worthy, 
you can receive aid from our ‘ charity fund. 
I can give you no other encouragement at 
present.’ ‘ I wish 1 had not come.’ 

‘Upon this, I perceived the tears were 
dropping; he was evidently disappointed. 
I said to him, ‘ You are poor, your father 
cannot aid you in obtaining an education, 
you say. Ifit be so, do you expect to be 
fitted for college, and then to pass through 
college, and then to complete your prepa 
ration for the ministry—all this without 
trials?’ Thishad the desired effect. He 
recovered himself, taking his handkerchief, 
which his good mother had manufactured, 
to wipe away his tears, and followed me 





as in adversity, felt with her husband, 


along till we entered the academy. 
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the change ; Ellen, kind and forgiving, was 
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"1 took his name, age, and residence ; 
arvehim a Latin grammar, and assigned 
vim a seat. Before the close of the morn- 
~ gession, I called him to recite his les- 
pe He repeated all the fisst page ‘ ver- 
tetim,’ notes and all; then the second, then 
ihe third. I said, ‘ You must have studied 
ihe Latin grammar before.’ Hisreply was, 
‘[never saw a Latin grammar before you 
rave me this.’ He went on in his studies 
vith great rapidity and accuracy. In our 
Jaily spelling exercises, I never knew him 
) mis-spell a single word. In short, he 
proved himself to be an excellent scholar, 
; pious and devoted youth. He obtained 
ii the charitable aid he needed. He had 
yo more tears to shed but those of grati- 
a ghen he came to Andover, he did not 
wme by railroad, for at that time there 
yerenone. Neither did he ride in the 
sage, for this would have cost money, of 
ghich he had none. But he came a jour- 
ney of several days on foot, bringing his 
gi with him, in a wooden trunk or box 
made by his own hands, and lashed to his 
! 
“ After he had been in the academy about 
ayear, L consulted him, about writing to 
\ir. Solomon Goodell, a wealthy uncle of 
hisin Vermont. He said, ‘Jt will do no 
good. Uncle is a hard-working man, and 
scareful of every copper. He thinks that 
boys ought to work, work, instead of idling 
way their time in getting /arning.’ After 
greral weeks; notwithstanding this dis- 
euraging account, I wrote to his uncle as 
good a letter as I could, commending to 
his favorable notice his very worthy ne- 
hew. 2 

‘After several months, a stranger rode 
wp to my door and handed mea scrap of 
paper in the form of a letter to me, in near- 
lythe following words: ‘Sir, I send youa 
nr of fat oxen for William Goodell in your 
school.” This present was unexpected, 
and may have led the way in opening his 
heart to give very generously to the Educa- 
tion Society, and to other benevolent ob- 
jects. He gave by hundreds of dollars in 
his lifetime, and finally bequeathed the 
bulk of his property to charitablé institu- 
tions. 

‘William Goodell, though poor and de- 
pressed at first, was sustained in the ata- 
demy, and then at Dartmouth college, and 
through a three years’ course at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Andover ; and soon after 
entered upon his missionary labors. These, 
for about thirty years, I shall not attempt 
eventoname. They are well known to 
thechurches. After he had finished the 
hist verse of his translation of the Bible 
into the Armeno- Turkish language, I seem 
tosee him fall upon his knees, agitated 
vith grateful and pious emotions, the 
ars rolling down his cheeks, and fervent 
prayer ascending to God from a full heart, 
that he would now bless his own word, put 
intoa language which the common people 
could read, and could understand.’ 

Who that looked upon the boy, seeking 
charitable aid at Andover, would have 
mtked him for a man destined to give the 
Bible to one of the nations of ‘the earth in 
sown tongue!—[ S. S. Journal. 


Morality. 


THE SECRET TO A HAPPY LIFE. 


_ We were in company the other day, says 
‘ne Youth’s Penny Gazette, with a gentle- 
man apparently fifty or sixty years of age, 
¥ho used, in substance, the following lan- 
guage :— 

‘Were I to live my life again, I should 
make it a point to do kindness toa fellow- 
eng whenever I had the opportunity. I 
‘gtet very much that my habit has been 
” different, that I have induced feelings so 
unlike those which would lead to such a 
‘ourse of life. 

“Ithas been too much my way, to let 
thers take care of themselves, while I took 
a of myself. If some little trespass was 
“mmitted on my rights, or if I suffered 
‘ome slightinconvenience from the thought- 
“esess or selfishness of others, I was 
steatly annoyed, and sometimes used harsh 
..“eproachful language towards the of- 
ender, 

é ‘lam now satisfied that my own happi- 

“8 Was greatly impared by this course, 
ey conduct and example contributed 
" je Irritation and unhappiness of others. 

Tt was but the other day,’ continued 
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the gentleman, ‘that I was passing along 
the street, and a coachman was attempting 
to draw a light carriage into a coach-house. 
He tried once or twice, without success; 
and just as I came up, the carriage occu- 
pied the whole of the sidewalk and prevent- 
ed my-passing. The fellow looked as if it 
ought not to be exactly so, and there was 
something like a faint apology in his smile. 
It was on my tongue to say, ‘In with your 
carriage, man; and not let it stand here, 
blocking up the passage !’—But a better 
influence prevailed. I went to the rear of 
the carriage, and said, 

‘*Now try again, my good fellow!’ 
while with the end of my umbrella, I gave 
a push, and in the carriage went, and out 
came the pleasant ‘Thank ye, sir—much 
obliged.’ I would not have taken a twenty 
dollar note for the streak of sunshine that 
this one little act of kindness threw over 
and lighted up the coachman’s face. 

‘And when I look back on my inter- 
course with my fellow-men all the way 
along, I canconfidently say that I never 
yet did a kindness to a being without feel- 
ing happier; so that, if I were governed 
by mere selfish motives, and wanted to 
live the happiest life I could, I would just 
simply obey the Bible precept, to do good 
unto all men, as I had opportunity.’ 

All this was said with an air of sincerity 
and deep conviction which we cannot give 
to our report of it. And does the experi- 
ence of the youngest of our readers confirm 
or contradict this statement? Is there a 
boy or girl among all of them, who can 
say, ‘I did a kind act to my brother, or 
sister, or playmate, and was afterwards sor- 
ry for it; itshould have been an unkind 
one.’ It is very likely that a kind act has 
been illy requited or misconstrued; but if 
it was performed with proper feelings, it is 
as certain to produce happiness as sunshine 
is to produce warmth. 

We counsel our young friends, then, to 
seize every opportunity of contributing to 
the good of others. Sometimes a smile 
will do it. Oftener, a kind word, a look 
of sympathy, or an acknowledgement of an 
obligation. Sometimes a little help to a 
burdened shoulder or a heavy wheel, will 
be in place. Sometimes a word or two of 
good counsel, a seasonable and gentle ad- 
monition, and at others a suggestion of ad- 
vantage to be gained, and a little interest to 
secure it, will be received with lasting gra- 
titude. And thus every instance of kind- 
ness done, whether acknowledged or not, 
opens up a little well-spring of happiness 
in the doer’s own breast, the flow of which 
may be made permanent by habit. 

THE FIRST CIGAR. 

Among a certain class of ill-trained boys, 
smoking and chewing tobacco are thought 
to be unquestionable requisites to all who 
would be considered manly and independ- 
ent. A few days ago, I saw a ragged, pale- 
faced, sorry-looking boy, about seven years 
old, puffing what was evidently his first 
cigar. He stood leaning against a house, 
his cheeks drawn in, his eyes red and wa- 
tery, his countenance bearing the expres- 
sion of nausea, and altogether looking as 
though he were ready to repent of his 
foolish bargain. Several other lads, a little 
older, stood around, encouraging him, and 
anxiously awaiting the result of the experi- 
ment. Poor, silly boy! He probably 
thought it was a fine, manly thing he was 
learning, instead of a dirty, disgusting and 
unhealthy habit, which will prove a curse 
to him as long as he lives, if not broken up. 


the deathly nausea of that first cigar with 
such martyr-like patience, had he suspected 
the real nature of the process he was going 
through. 

There are other boys every day going 
through the same initiatory steps, under 
the same strange delusion. Some into 
whose hands this book will fall, may be 
exposed to the same danger. To such I 
would say, beware how you acquire this 
habit. The use of tobacco, whether by 
chewing, smoking or snuffing, is both a 
physical and a moral evil. It is only evil, 
and evil continually. The most skilful 
physicians in the world have testified to its 
dangerous effects upon the system. The 
most eminent men ir @he various other 





I can hardly believe he would have endured - 


candid and well-informed man, who would 








seriously deny this position, so well-estab- | 
lished is the fact.—[ Boy’s Own Guide. | 








Religion. 








PREACHING FOR A CROWN. 


About one hundred years ago, two cler- 
gymen happened‘to meet one Sabbath 
morning, ina certain district in Wales. 
For a time they travelled the same road, 
the one on foot, the other on horseback. 
Though strangers to each other, they enter- 
ed into conversation, and it appeared that 
both were on their way to preach. 

‘Our profession,’ said the one on horse- 
back, ‘ is one of great drudgery, and by no 
means profitable. I never get more than 
half a guinea for preaching a sermon.’ 

* You preach for half a guinea, do you?’ 
said the one on foot, ‘I preach fora crown.’ 

‘Preach fora crown! You are a dis- 
grace to your cloth.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, and you may think I am a 
still greater disgrace, when | tell you that I 
am now walking nine miles to preach, and 
have but sevenpence in my pocket to bear 
my expenses out and in, and I do not ex- 
péct ta receive even that amount from those 
I goto serve. But I look forward to that 
crownof glory*‘which my Lord and Saviour 
will bestow upon me when he makes his 
appearance before an assembled world.’ 

The horseman, it may be well supposed, 
did not care to continue his conversation 
with one who was so ready to disgrace his 
cloth by preaching for a crown. 

The foot-soldier was the Rev. Howell 
Davies: a man whose labors were greatly 
blessed to the revival of religion in Wales. 
He had four stated places for preaching, 
besides often preaching in barns, and on 
commons and hill-sides. He had more 
than, two thousand communicants in his 
church. On communion days, the church 
was frequently emptied twice to make room 
for a third congregation to partake of the 
Supper. He has doubtless received a very 
brilliant crown; for he was one of those 
who turn many to righteousness. 

Reader, are you laboring for a crown? 
There are crowns for laymen as well as for 
ministers. A soul saved by the instrumen- 
tality of a layman, gives as much glory to 
Christ as a soul saved by the instrumen- 
tality of a minister. Arouse thee, and la- 
bor fora crown. Strive to lead one sinner 
at least, to the Lamb of God. 





SYMPATHY FOR PERISHING MEN. 


A brave boy on the burning deck of the 
Henry Clay was seen to kneel, and with 
closed eyes, commit himself to the care of 
God. ,Rising from his devotions, he leap- 
ed from the flaming boat in the river. For 
a few moments, he was invisible under the 
waves. Butsoon he rose to the surface, 
brushed hjs beautiful hair from his face, and 
boldly swam to the shore. Upon reaching 
the land he turned round to gaze on the 
wreck from which he had just escaped ; and 
touched with sympathy for the struggling 
sufferers, he cried out: ‘O, how I wish I 
could save them!’ and burst into tears. 

This beautiful fact illustrates the spirit- 
ual sympathy of a truly Christian mind. 
Just as that boy trembled with desire to 
save others from the ruin he had just es- 
caped, so a converted heart turns with 
sympathetic longings towards the perish- 
ing world, and sighs out its desire, ‘ O that 
men would fear the Lord !’ 

How can it be otherwise? To be re- 
newed is to receive the Spirit of Christ. 
How then can a cold, selfish, indifferent 
heart be considered a converted one? 
What! stand without emotion—frigid as 
ice, in sight of a world rushing to a doom 
of misery, and yet be a Christiag? Im- 
possible! Christ’s heart beats only with 
pulsations of degire to save man. Christ 
wept over human obduracy. Christ pray- 
ed, toiled, preached, for the salvation of 
souls! Yea, Christ died, that he might 
redeem the perishing. How thenis it pos- 
sible to be a Christian, without a measure 
of his sympathy for souls? 

Look well to this inquiry, Christian 
reader. Let the hardening indifference of 
your spiritalarm you. Go, study your 








walks, of life,—clergymen and teachers, 
judges and lawyers, men of literature, art, 
science and moralg,—have denounced the 





use of tobacco as one of the greatest evils of ; 
the day. It would be difficult to find a } 


master’s heart till you inspire his sympa- 
thies, and your soul becomes a rich foun- 
tain of pure sympathy, gushing out in holy 
efforts to save men from their sins. 
[Zion’s Herald. 











Obituary. 
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ORIGINAL. 


“MAY’NT I BE A CHRISTIAN?’ 
**Mamma, may’nt I be a Christian ?” ask- 
ed a little girl of five years of age. Oh 
what a thrill of happiness passed through 
that mother’s breast, as she heard that 
child, whom she had prayed so long for, 
ask that question. Tears filled her eyes, 
as she said, ‘Yes, my dear child, the Sa- 
viour calls you with outstretched arms, to 
come to him;’ and that mother lifted up 
her eyes to heaveng and prayed, that if it 
so pleased God, her child. might become a 
friend of Jesus. That prayer was answer- 
ed. Ina few days little Mary, (for that 
was her name) found a friend indeed in 
the blessed Redeemer. Oh! what prayers 
of thanksgiving and praise went up from 
that mother’s lips, that her dear child had 
found the Saviour. 

But Mary was notglong for this earth, 
she was too bright a flower to blossom in 
earth’s cold vale, and the Saviour called 
her to himself. A raging fever which was 
then prevailing, laid her prostrate, and then 
it was, that her hope in Jesus, sustained 
and encouraged her. While on her death 
bed, and when it was evident that the 
period of her dissolution was fast approach- 
ing, she seemed to feel that her Saviour 
was with her to comfort her, and guide her 
through the dark valley. On seeing her 
mother weeping at her bedside, she said: 

‘Mother, weep not for me, I shall soon 
be with Jesus, where there is no more suf- 
fering, but where all tears are wiped away.’ 
She lingered for a few days, and then her 
epirit was released from this earthly habi- 
tation, and ascended to God who gave it. 

Dear children, would you not be likes 
Mary? If so, come to the Saviour, he 
stands to receive you, and if you love him 
in this world, he has a mansion prepared 
for you in Heaven. You may, like little 
Mary, die young; may die even younger 
than she, ard we are not safe from the at- 
tacks of death at any time, and it warns us 
to be also ready, for ‘In such an hour as 
ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.’— 
Suppose little Mary had not found her hope 
in the Saviour, and had not experienced the 
love of Jesus, think you that she would 
have met death so calmly, even with joy? 

No; she would have had no hope of 
heaven, but would have had the dreadful 
thought, that she was to be forever cast out 
of the presence of God. Dear reader, do 
not, I beseech you, trifle any longer with 
these things. Do as little Mary did, seek 
the Saviour now, and your death bed will 


be as peaceful as hers. EMILY. 
Salem. 
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Sabbath School. 
A BACK-WOODS SCHOOL PROS- 
PERED 








A correspondent writes us from Pole 
creek, Kosciusko Co., Indiana, under the 
date of July 27, as follows :— 

‘We have a Sunday-school in successful 
operation in these back woods. A few of 
my neighbors who feel for the interest of 
immortal souls, united and established a 
school in 1849; but we were all new set- 
tlers in a new country, and found ourselves 
unable to procure any books. I wrote to 
a kind friend W J Esq., then in 
New York, and from him I received one of 
your ten dollar libraries, for which we 
thanked God and took courages We used 
these volumes until fall, when we made a 
new effort and succeeded in raising money 
for a five dollar library and a few toy books. 
I will now tell you how the Lord has bles- 
sed our neighborhood since our Sunday- 
school has béen in operation. In the win- 
ter of 1850 and 1851, we were made to re- 
joice in six souls added to the Lord, all of 
whom had been attendants of our school, 
and receiving instruction from week to week 
from the Holy Bible, and reading your So- 
ciety’s books.. Again on Christmas Eve 
at our watch meeting, the power of the 
Lord was present to heal. The meeting 
was protracted and in two weeks there 
were twenty-five happily made to know 
that Jesus Christ hath power on earth to 
forgive sins! Nearly all the converts were 
young men and maidens who had been 
members of our school. Praise him all ye 
his servants !’—[S, S. Journal. . 
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: : the proposition of erecting a chapel. This was | distress, but one kind-hearted lad threw down An obituary very eulogistic of : 
= Editorial, approved of, the building was commenced in | Mis marbles, ran to her assistance, and helped | ‘ She was married twenty-four years’? says:— 





New Haven, March, 1853. 
GROWTH OF YALE COLLEGE. 


‘ Great oaks from little acorns grow,’ they 
do not shoot up ina single day, or month, or 
year; the acorn remains for some time in the 
ground unseen, then the germ within it begins 
to sprout, it forces itself through the earth 
which lies above it, and after great exertions 
it succeeds in putting forth its head and obtain- 
ing a look at the world. But then it is nothing 
more than a tender shoot, and any little ewe 
that chanced to come in fts way, might bite its 
head off, and deprive it of all hopes of farther 
existence. But suppose no ewe is so cruel; 
let it bask in the genial sun, let it snuff the soft 
gales, and let it drink refreshing draughts of 
morning d@w, until it has thereby increased its 
strength and size, as to become quite a sapling. 
Even then a little force will destroy it; a young 
human sapling may fapcy that it would make 
him a good walking stick, and with jack-knife 
in hand, may in a very short time sever it from 
the roots on which it depends for life, strip it 
of its foliage, and march off with its bared stalk, 
as little concerned as if he hal committed no 
violence whatever. But suppose this human 
sapling refrains from injuring it; let it grow 
larger and larger, let it shoot upward and out- 
ward, until its uplifted ‘head, its outstretched 
limbs, and its huge, solid trunk, bespeak for it 
a place among the noblest of its kind. It has 
now arrived at maturity. It was at first weak, 
but has now become strong, and great must be 
the power that can destroy it. The sun may 
try toparch it, but*its roots, struck deep into 
the ground, draw supplies from streams beyond 
the sun’s control ; the tempests may endeavor 
to ovetturn it, but its foundations are mighty, 
and faithfully give their support. The ewe 
instead of nipping off its head as a dainty mor- 
sel, lies down under the shade of its luxuriant 
foliage ; and so far from being able to destroy 
it, he would be crushed toatomspy the weight 
of one of its limbs. 

We have many other examples of the truth 
that great results proceed from small begin- 
nings; and not Jeast do we find in the rise and 
progress of our literary institutions. Let us 
take Yale College as a specimen of these. Its 
present character is well known; let us see 
how it came to its present position. When it 
first went into operation, in 1701, a single in- 
structor had the charge of it; and far less was 
taught during the whole collegiate course, than 
is now required before admission can be ob- 
tained to the Freshman class. It was not until 
1707 that its success would warrant the em- 
ployment of two tutors to take charge of the 
lower classes ; and for more than thirty years 
after its establishment in New Haven, it could 
boast of but one college building. This was a 
large wooden edifice, which contained about 
fifty rooms for the students, besides a public 
hall, a library,and akitchen. Jt was very plain 
in nppearance, and had on its top a sinall cu- 
pola, that resembled somewhat a modern mar- 
tin-box, this was surmounted by a vane, in the 
shape of an arrow, which was undoubtedly in- 
tended to be emblematical of the keen and 

thorough investigation which was there made 
into the labyrinths of classical and philosophi- 
ca} learning. 

This building furnished sufficient accom- 
modations for some years; but as the number 
of students became larger, and the college in- 
creased in prosperity, the want of another 
building b@gan to be felt ; accordingly, in 1750 
another was commenced. This was finished 
in 1752, and was named Connecticut Hall. It 
is still in existence, and at present goes by the 
name of South Middle; it is the oldest col- 
lege building now standing, and looks as old, 
wise, and sagacious, as one would suppose it 
might after an intimacy of a hundred years, 
with the productions of ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Itis considerably altered from what 
it was formerly, another story has been added, 
and the interior arrangement has been some- 
what improved ; but there still remains the old 
walls, and large oaken timbers, upon which 


aspirants for immortality used to carve their 
names. 


This edifice was wholly occupied by private 
rooms for the studerfts, and all the exercises of 
the college were conducted in the old origifal 
building. But soon the accmomodations there 


1761, and in two years 1t was completed. It 
was built with galleries, in which there were 
three rostrums or stages for the delivery of 
orations, etc., and in the upper story was placed 
the college library. It was situated at the 
side of Connecticut Hall, where it now stands, 
at present known by the name of the Athenae- 
um. In the course of its life it has undergone 
many changes, and served for many purposes. 
At one time it contained the Society Libraries, 
and now it is divided into recitation rooms, 
Professor’s rooms, etc. The old steeple has 
been removed, and a small tower substituted 
in its place, where the Professor of Astronomy 
now has his instruments, and takes his nightly 
survey of the heavens. 

In 1782a large brick dining hall was erected, 
which ha since been converted into a chemi- 
cal laboratory. In 1793, the corner stone of 
South College was laid. In 1803, the Lyceum 
and North Middle were built ; in 1821, North 
College ; and in 1824, the present Chapel. 
This steady increase of accommodations 
shows more conclusively than anything else, 
the growth and prosperity of the institution, 
for its pecuniary resources have never been 
superabundant, and none of, these additional 
buildings would have been erected unless they 
had been actually necessary. There are 
now twelve, completed and in use; another 
one is partly finished, the wants of which has 
for some time been felt. 

An iacident occurred in the old dining hall, 
which has ever since been remembered in con- 
nection with it. When the students took their 
meals there, a good deal of complaint was made 
about the fare. It is said that on one occasion 
the butter was particularly vigorous, and that 
the students tried its strength by sticking a 
plate of it up on the wall. A tutor noticed it, 
and highly incensed at the disrespect thus 
shown to the College and Faculty, demanded 
who did it. At first no one answered ; but soorf 
a little fellow suggested that ‘a good way of 
finding out would be to ask the butter, for it 


was certainly old enough to speak for itself.’ 
N. W. B. 
— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Lee, Mass. March 10th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I am twelve years 
old last January, andI have a little sister nine 
years old, we both hail your little paper with 
delight. Yours truly, Epwarp N. Gres. 


Chili, Hancock Co. Illinois, Feb. 20th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis—We all read your paper with 
pleasure, and hoped to have sent you a new 
subscriber at this time. Yours respectfully, 
Jonatuan W. Topp. 














Daricty. 
LIKE THE ANGELS. 

‘Why! you would have us like the angels; 
exclaimed a young girl with whom a friend had 
been talking. 

Truly would we have woman like the angels. 
And why not? Isit any harm to be like an 
angel? We read that they are very beautiful 
—full of love, truth, purity—compassionate, 
sinless. Are these forbidding traits? Angels 
slander not each other. They have no circles 
in their glorious home where character, like a 
worn out garment, is picked to pieces. Angels 
never wreathe the face with smiles when envy 
is gnawing the very heart-strings in twain.— 
Angels never rejoice over the downfall of an- 
other. Angels jure not with the eye, and then 
coldly cast off with thelip. Angels suffer not 
passion to paint the brow dark with discontent 
and hatred. . 

Would you not wish, eventually to become 
angels? Or does this thought never enter with 
the multitude that cross the mind’s threshold ? 
Why not prepare then, for this high destina- 
tion? Why not discipline the soul till it grow 
lofty with sublime thoughts, and beautiful in 
good deeds? Cultivate your affections, be 
pure in thought, gentle in spirit. Banish for- 
ever, deception, evil speaking, inordinate love 
of pleasure! Why not become as near as you 
may be, angels on earth? Ah! young ladies, 
believe us when we tell you there is no harm 
in striving to be like the angels. 

——— 


HONOR TO THE AGED. 


A gentleman was once passing through a 
village, and happened to see a poor feeble old 
woman let her stick fall and stand a moment 
in perplexity, not knowing whether she dared 
stoop to pick it up, or attempt to reach her 
home without it. Just by the spot where the 
accident happened, group of boys were playing 
at marbles; some of them took no notice, 











became insufficient, and President Clapp made 


her into her house. She thanked him, and 
said, ‘God Almighty’s blessings be upon you, 
for your kindness to a poor old woman!’ The 
gentleman saw and heard the whole, and made 
inquiry after the lad, in whom he was deeply 
interested. He found that he was already in 
the Sunday School, and invall probability, had 
there learnt the Scriptures that inculcate rever- 
ence to the aged. From that time he had him | 
instructed in writing and accoupts at an even- 
ing school—when old enough, assisted in ap- 
prenticing him, and in course of time had the 
satisfaction of seeing him a respectable and 
flourishing tradesman. 
‘ + 


GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN. 


‘Lo, the heavens are opened, and the habita- 
tions of the blessed disclose themselves to view. 
The glorious company of the apostles, the god- 
ly fellowship of the prophets, the noble army of 
martyrs; all that have departed hence, from 
the beginning of the world, in the faith and 
fear of God, a great multitude, which no man 
can number, are seen standing in white robes, 
with palms in their hands. They beckon us 
away to those blissful regions from whence sin 
and sorrow are forever excluded, and into 
which they whoare admitted ‘ go no more out.’ 
All once, like us, trod with many a toilgome 
step this valley of weeping; all once were 
‘strangers in the earth.’ Now they rest from 
their labors, and are entered into the joy of 
their Lord. They have accomplished happily 
their journey, and through faith and patience 
have inherited the promises. A seraph’s voice 
from the eternal throne calls to every one of 
us, ‘Go, and do thou likewise.’’— Bishop Horne. 


Qe 


FIRST STEP TO RUIN. 


‘My first step to ruin,’ exclaimed a wretched 
youth, as he lay tossing from side to side on 
the straw bed in one corner of his prison, ‘my 
first step to ruin was going fishing on the Sab- 
bath; I knew it was wrong: my mother taught 
me better ; my minister taught me better; my 
master taught me better; my Bible taught me 
better. Idid not believe them, but 1 did not 
think it would come to this!’ 

Perhaps he said—It is too unpleasant to be 
couped up in church. What harm is there in 
taking a stroll in the woods? What harm in 
carrying my fishing tackle and sitting on the 
bank to fish ? ’ 

What harm? Why the harm is that God is 
disobeyed, who says, ‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy” The momenta youth de- 
termines to have his own way, choosing his 
own pleasure before God’s will, that moment he 
Tets go his rudder,his compass, his chart ; no- 
thing but God’s Word can guide you safely 
over the ocean of life. Give that up, you are 
bewildered, you are drifting, you will be lost. 

Cbild’s Paper. 


—_—_~—_ 


MY LITTLE FLOWER-BUD. 

Rapidly she grew worse, till the little fingers 
relaxed, and the crushed flower-bud, a pale, 
dead thing, laid on the coverlid, an emblem of 
her own fleeting loveliness. . 

The trial hour had come. Our angel smiled 
often and sweetly, as the white wings of death 
fanned the moisture from her brow. The sun 
came faintly in; it was near twilight. Her 
beautiful head rested wearily and heavily upon 
my bosom; her wax white limbs laid like mar- 
ble upon my arm. Suddenly she looked up to 
me, and while a flash of wondrous intelligence 
shot up from her dear, dying eyes, she whisper- 
ed, ‘Mamma, I guess I’in God’s little flower- 
bud; shan’t I be an angel to-morrow ?” 

—~—— ” 


FAITHFUL TO THE END. 

On the day of his death, in his eightieth 
year, Elliot, ‘the Apostle of the Indians, was 
found teaching the alphabet to an Indian child 
at his bedside. ‘Why not rest from your la- 
bors now ?’ said a friend. ‘Because, said the 
venerable man, ‘I have prayed to God to ren- 
der me useful in my sphere, and he has heard 
my prayers; for now that I can no longer 
preach, He leaves me strength enough to teach 
this poor child his alphabet.’ 


SCRAPS. 

An Unnecessary Lire.—A man whom Dr. 
Johnson once reproved for following a useless 
and demoralizing business, said in excuse,— 
‘You know, Doctor, that I must live.’ This 
brave old hater of every thing mean and hate- 
ful coolly replied that ‘ he did not see the least 
necessity of that.’ 


A western editor, in answer to a complaint 
of a patron that he did not give news enough, 
advised him when news was scarce, to read his 
Bible, which he had no doubt would be to him 


new! 


‘Madame,’ said a cross-tempered physician 
to a patient, ‘ if women were admitted to Para- 
dise, their tongues would make it a purgatory.’ 
‘ And some physicians, if allowed to practice 
there,’ replied theady, ‘ would soon make it a 
desert.’ 

Uneasy apd ambitious gentility i8 always 
spurious. The garment which one has long 
worn never sets uncomfortably. 


The friendship of an artful man is mere self- 





others rudely mocked the poor old woman’s 


and in al) 


that time never once banged the door, 


" Poeirp. 


mea we 
East Haverhill, Mass. Feb. 14th, 1859, 
Mr. Editor.—Your little paper was the fen 
small paper we ever took, and though a mn. 
ber of years have passed since we cousmenns 
our interest still increases. As an expreseig, 
of esteem, I have addressed to it the followins 
which is at your disposal. 
LINES, 


ADDRESSED TO THE ‘YOUTH’S COMPANION’ 








— 








ing, 


Welcome! ‘ Companion’ of our 
Ever scattering seeds of truth ; 
Thy coming e’er we hail with joy, 
Because it gives us sweet employ, 


youth, 


When we our pleasant tasks have done 
And finished with the ‘setting sun?’ 
We love to scan thy pages o’er, 
And add new gems to Knowledge’s store 


Thanks to our friends who kindly write 
Its columns, which so much delight, 
We hope that they ere long will know 
We're growing wise and better too, * 


And for its Editor we pray, 
That blessings may attend his way, 
And that he inay not wearied grow, 
Though he has labored long, we know, 
By a Reape, 
Saas 


GOOD TEMPER. 


There’s not a cheaper thing on earth, 
Nor yet one half so dear ; 

’Tis better than distinguished birth, 
Or thousands gained a year. 


“It gives to poverty content, 
Tosorrow whispers peace ; 
It is a gift from heaven sent, 
For mortals to increase. 


It meets you with a smile at morn, 
It lulls you to repose ; 

A flower for poor and peasant born, 
An everlasting rose. 


A charm, to banish grief away, 
To lessen ev’ry care; 

Turns tears to smiles, makes dulnsss gay, 
Spreads gladness every wheres 


And yet’tis cheap as summer dew, 
That gems the lily’s breast ; 
A magic charm for love, as true 


* As ever man possessed. 


As smiles the rainbow through the cloué, 
When threatning storm begins ; 

As music ’mid the tempest loud, 
That still its sweet way wins. 


As springs an arch across the tide, 
Where waves conflicting foam, 

So comes this seraph to our side, 
This angel of our home. 


Good temper! ’tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings, 

And can the poorest peasant lift 
To bliss unknown to kings. 


TAKE BACK THE RING. 
The following sweet song was sung tt! 
late Burns Festival in New York: 


Take back the ring, dear Jamie, 
The ring you ga’ed to me, 

And a’ the vows you made yestreen 
Beneath the birkin tree; 

But gie me back my heart again— 
Iv’sa’I hae to gie; 

Gin ye'll no wait a fitting time, 
‘Yecanna marry me.’ 


I promised to my daddie 
Afore he slipped a wa, 

I ne’er wad leave my mammie 
What’er sud her befa; 

I'll faithful keep my promise, 
For a’ that ye can gie; 

So Jamie if ye winna wait, 
‘Ye canna marry me.’ 


I canna leave my mammie 
She’s been sae kind to me, 
Sin e’er J was a barnee; 
A wee thing on her knee ; 
Nae mat’r she'll came my gowden hii 
Nor busk me snood and braw, 
She’s auld and frail, her e’en are dim 
And sune will close on a.’ 


I munna leave my mammie 
Her journey is nae lang, 

Her heid is bending to the mools 
Where it mun shortly gang: 

Were I an heiress to a crown 
I'd a’ its honors tine, 

To watch her steps in helpless eg¢ 
As she in youth watched mine. 


YOUTH’S COMPANIO 
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interest ; you will get nothing by it. 
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